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ABSTRACT ' ' 

Two recent' Studies imply that there is a negative 
selection process at work which systematically a>:tracts and then • 
holds in the teaching profession young people with, modest' verbal and 
quantitative abilities. The Vance & S.chlecty Study compared 
"recruits" — those who hadr'd) majored in education; i2) taught 
school; or (3) obtained .a certificate to ^teach — to ^h'on'-recruits,** 
ranking them s^arately by Scholastic Aptitude I'est (SAT) Scores. 
Recruits were subdivided into: non-teachers; teachers; committed 
teachers; d^efectors; and confirmed defectors. Contmitted teachers 
represented a^. greater proportion of lower SAT s^res than did the. . 
other groups. It is suggested that^ (1) Societal factors may convince 
those with modest abilities that teaching is a 9ood profession to 
consider, and- persuade those with higher ability revels that it is an 
inappropriate caree^ choice; (2) Teacher education programs may 
encourage the more modestly fl^ndowed to continue in teaser training\ 
and drive the higher, academic-functioning students away; and (3) 
Teaching conditions may be instriimental in selecting or maintaining 
staff members of lower ability. A parallel study made at Michigan 
State University, focused oh studenjbs entering the teaching program. 
The SM' rankings of students interviewed for both studies are 
presented in tables and comparisons are made. (D(S) 
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Th« Botivation for this report is found in a variety of sources. The • 
- popular press is replete with stories describing , the . frustration of the 

talented young when they- attempt to enter the teaching profusion. 
^ Sometimes the ptobleio has been the discouragement, provided "by well meaning 
friends, family- .and Liberal-Arts College counselors. Dunne (1984) reports 
-that tot- the ten-years she has be.en-at Dartmouth College she has, 
"responded to anguished telephone calls from parents, begging me not to 
let their brilliant sons ^waste> th«lr education on a teaching career;" ' 
Dunne continues by noting that many liberal arts institutions, "acti'veLy ' 
deride Iphe field of precollege teaching" thus reducing the- likelihood that 
the more talented of their graduates may take up Professional-^fducation at 
the graduate level through a Master of Arts in Teaching or similar" 
programc ' - /~ 
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other events reported in Education Weak (3/21/84) have suggested .that 
Teacher Education Programs have been and coQtinue to be a major reasoh for 
the discojiragemeDt'df the most talented. It is often alleged they place 
irrelevant impedimenta in the, Way of those who would be teachers. 



However ,^he most direct .stimulus for this paper coses not from 
reports, of the loss of the gifted and talented but . rjather from the obverse 
of the coin. Recent studies have presented evidence to the effect that 
there seems to be a negative selection 'process at work which 
systematically ^ittracts ^nd then holds in the teachJ^g profession l^se 
young people wi,th mddest verbal and quantita[tive abfllities. For instance 
Vance and Schlechty (1982) report a distressing differential loss to r - 
Profession Education f;:om the brighest 'young"~«tudfents; This report will 
discuss the> Vance 4. Schlechty( 1982) findings and] present some new 
information which further understanding of the meaning of their results. 

• . ■ ' * ■ . . . ^ . 

The Vance and Schlft ^h^v study '' ^ 

**• ' 1. • ' 

In a subsample of -the National Longitudinal study of 1972 High School 
Seniors (1978) it was- reported^ that 4416 had earned at least a BS/BA degree 
by 1979. Some of these students indicated that during the period between 
1972 and .1979 ^hey had) (l)aaj|ored in Education, '(2)tAught school (other 
than college), or (3) obtained a certificate to teach. Vance « 
Schlechty(i982) designated these college graduates as "recruits". They 
along with the remaining non-reoruits were rank ordered, separately by 
SAT-Verbal and SAT-<juantitatiy« scores, the ranked. SAT scores were tken 
divided into five roughly equal groups called "ranks" . Vance 6 schlechty 
th<6n decomposed the recruits into several subgroups depending upon their 
level of involvement and .commitment, to teaching; 

Recruits were first divided into t;hose who had reported actual " 
teaching activities between 1976 and 1979 and those who did hot teach in 
that' intervale. The latter group was labeled "Non-t%achers" . Those who " 
had taught, (called •|tGRphers») and who further indicatiad they expected to 
be teaching by the time they were thirty years old were designeted 
"Committed Teachers". Finally, there Were those who reported they 



did not ballave they would b« taachin^ by age 30. This group was split 
into two subgroups; pne who had taught but was no lon'gjer teaching, called 
"Confirm ed Defectors" and those who were teaching but expected to leave 
the profession prior to their sath birthday, who were labeled "Defectors" 

■ • * ■ ' ' . 

• ' Table 1 " ' ' 

Measurid^AbilitiejB. on t^e Scholastic Aptitude Test* 



GROUPS 



Second Second 
Lowest Lowest Middle Highest Highest Std. 
Rank Rank Riuik Rank Rank Dev. 



Mean 



N 



Verbal Abilitv 



Non-Recruil^ 


1^.1 


^1.5 ' 


20.0 


21.5 


21. 9-' 


105.7 


496.5 


1994 


Recurits 


29.8 


24.1 


ISA 


16.0. 


10.2 


102.4 


447.9 


6*27 


Non-Teachers . 


• 30.5 


22.2 


17. 4r 


16.8. 


13.2 


^08.4 


449.5 


167 


Teachers 


29.6 


24. & 


20.9 


15.7 


9.1 


100.3 


447.4 


460" 


Coiniaitt.ed Teachers, 


'34.1 


, 27.0 


19.5 


14.6 


■ 4.9 


94.7 


432.0 


.226 


Defeptors 


zs,i 


22.7' 


22.2 


16 /7 


•13.3 


103. '4 


462.3 


234 


Confinaed Defect 


2'6.7 


24.0 


48.7 


14.7 


16.0 


113.2 


459.7 


75 


% of Total Recrtd 


38.4 


26.0 y 


23'. 9 


Ifi . 9 


12.8 




* 




% Who Taught 


27.9 


19.7 


18.3. 


13.6 


8.4 








% comitted 


15.8 


10.5 


8.4 


6.2 


2.2 








% Recruits Lost 


58.8 


59.6 


64.8 


67.0 


82.8 









Kathematical Reasoning Ability- 
Non-Rec^^ts 
Recruits 
Hon-Teach^rs 
Teachers / 
Cosmitted Teachers 
Defectors I 
Confinaed Defect 
% of Total Recrtd 
% Jifho Taught 
t Committed 

% Recruits Lost65.3 65.3 



16. JO 


18.1 


19.6 


23.7 


22.6 


108. P 


537.4 


19^8 


30.4 


27.5 ' 


18.7 


14.5 


8.9 


104.6 


478.6 


626. 


29.9 


26.9 


15.0 


13.8 


14.4 


.112.7 


4 85. .2 


167 


30.5 


27.7 


20.0 


14 .'8 


7.0^ 


101.4 


476.3 


459 


29.3 


--3^.0 


21.8 


13.8 


, 3.1 


93.1 


469.7 


225 


31. 6^^ 


23.5 


18.4 


15.8 


10.7 


108.6 


482.6 


234 


32.0 ' 


26.7 


14.7 


13.3 


13.3 


116 . 5 


. 483.5 


75 


37.3 


32.4 , 


23.1 


16.2 


11.1 






27.^ 


23,9 


18.2 


12.1 


6.3 








13.0 


13.6 


9.7 


5.5 


1.4 








65.3 


58.1 


.53.1 


65.9 


87.5 









* Source: Tables 1 & 2 Vance & Schlechty(1982) 

Table 1 present^ the data for the Vance and Schlechty(1982) study 
and shows the percent of college graduatee in each of the seven groups 
and five SAT ranks-; Their arguiaent for a negative selection pYpcess 
can be summarized by studying the last row in 'Table 1. This row 
reports the percent of college graduates who were recruited' into the 
teaching profession and were, lost to It during the period of their 
'college and/or early professional life. For t^ose students in the 
highest rank on the SAT-Verbal (over 585) 82.8% who qualified as 
teaching "recuruits** >• left teaching. When graduates in the lowest 
2fank(less than 408} are considered only 58.8% were lost to the 



profession. Looking at it another way at the tine of recruitment three 
•graduates from the lowest rank entered Education for every one recruit 
from the highest rank. In terms of "cbmmitted teachers" this ration 
grew to 'about six or seven lowest rank teachers - for every one "highest 
rank" teacher. Clearly an unhappy state 1 Roughly parallel results 
occured forthe SAT Quantitative dataCloWor portion of 'i'$b;Le.i), 

'if this negative selection process ia going on, it behooves us> to 
atteppt to uhderstaifd how it opeifates. There are at least three 
potential origins that may be operating singly or in coinbination with 
one.anotl^fir. First, the process might begin long before the potential 
teacher < ever reaches college, Wejre this "tb^e case, one might expect to 
find that societal factors, would combine to convince those, with mpdest' 
abilities that teaching is a good profession to considerand at ihe same 
time porisuad© those with higher levelti of ability that teaching is an 
.inappropri&te .career choice. . 

A se/sond cite where -negatiV© selection could occur is t^ie 
collegiate environment. Perhaps as Dunne (1984) hAs illustrated with - 
her personal reflections; the phenp'menon can be widely duplicated in 
collages and universities aci^jBp the land.' Also the programs of 
teacher education may be a source for sorting potential ' teachers ; 
encouraging the more modestly .'endowed to continue their professional 
development and driving others away in frustration . Certainly this 
explanation is a favorite of many of the most vodal critics of teacher' 
education. « . . ^ ' . ^ . 

Finally, the sovllrce of the negative selection that ha? been 
observed may be embedded in the natu^ and culture of schbols. Many 
have claimed that schools &re a hostile lenvirozuieht . In recent years 
there has been considerable research activity surrounding the topic of 
teacher ' arnout" . Perhaps in 'such, a stressful environment the more 
talented nave a greater number of vocational alternatives available 'to 
them end so leave thjs profession in disproportionate numbers. School 
district personnel policies say als6 contribute to this negative 
selection by searching for new staff members who are not too bright or 
too highly .motivated. - 

Although the idea may not be very comforting at first blush one 
would hope that the negative selection prpoiiss is indeed sensitive to 
the colle</iate environment including the nature of the teacher 
education programs. For ,i|^ that is the case, then the problem, is 
within the sphere of influence of professional teacher education. 
Should it be otherwise, then there would be very little that Colleges of 
Teacher Education could do in a direct fashion. to ameliorate this 
condition. Evidence for the selection process sensitivity to T.E. 
Program effects could be derived from a parallel analysis Of 
recruitment and loss conducted within a single higher education - 
institution. If the data from such a- study yield estimates of loss 
different from those reported by Van^e & Schlechty (1982) then the 
process is influc'iced by institutional and/or program variables. 
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This paper then reports a study which will present data parallel to ' 
those offered by Vance & SchlechtyC1982) . As shall be seen the data 
were not gathered in the same, manner and there are some . serious 
caveats which must be bom in mind as- the results are set forth. 



PROCEDURES 

Before describing in detail the procedures used i?i this study, its 
skimilarities and differences compared to Vance & Schlechty(1982) should 
be, made explicit. As noted, Vance « Schlechty t^sed a nation wide 
ehmple-. The SAT scores were obtained at the time the students wer^ in 
high school (ca., 1970-1972). The data used to' construe^ the various 
subgroups presented in Table 1 were ga^thered sometime^ after< 1979- and 
repr^ented the .esgporienee^ the graduates had had. (except for the. ^ 
prediction about teaching or not teaching when they were thirty) . In a 
sense then the data were retrospective in nature. 

In the study to be reported here t^e aptitude measures ' were 
obtained at about the same ^int in the students' careers; near the end 
of their high schoql. Although thesfi . students ^present ycfUng men &nd° 
women of the same age as "those in the'v&S study they are from a 
different age cohort;' most graduated fros high school between 1979 and 
1982. More importantly, the data gathered^ about their -professional 
commitment is prospective. It was obtained at the timis of entrance to 
the first course in ^^fessibnal Education. ^ - . 

students entering the' Tdacher Education Programs at Michigan state 
University responded to questionnaires which among other things asked 
them about, their teaching career plans. Data from these surveys' 

fathered over the last two years constitute the main source of 
nformation for this report. The only additional Source of data came 
from a group of non-Education students who were enrolled in an 
Introductory communication course {Book, Freeman & Brousseau, 1984). 
These (Students were selected so they 'roughly matched the Education 
students, in age and year in kchool. They served as the "non-rec^it** 
group for this study. ' ' 



For students entering Teacher Education Programs (the -recihiit" 
group) their responses, to item's on career plans were used to create 
subgroups paralleling those of VfiS. The follow^ing i^em was used to 
define the ••teacher" and "non-teacher** groups. 



Which of the following best describes where teaching fits your 
current career plans? 

-(1) Classroom teaching is the only career I am considering at 
^his point in time* 

(2) Classroom teaching is my first choice of the carefers J am 
i^considering. 

(3) Classroom teaching has some appeal, but is not my first 
choice among careers. . . 

(4) I do not intend to become a classroom teacher. 



S 
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alt«rna;:4ves one through three of the item were' 
designated as "teachers" knd .those selecting number four were 

non-teachers". A second item was used to define the remaining . ^ trv 
^parallel ^groups; "confirmed defectors", "defectors", and "committed • 
teachers". ^ > 

If you are successful in f^inding a job, what is your 'best 
guess' of the length of time^ you will work as a teacher? 
(1) less than five yearp. " 
(e2) .Xive to ten years. v 
(3) more than ten years. 

- . . . V . 

I • 

Those students responding that- they plannned to teach less than 
five years were designated las. "confirmed def«^ctors" . ' Students planning 
to teach from fiv* to ten y«ars were claesed as "defectors", and those 
intending to continue more tWan ten years a^ the "committed teacher" . 

The combined size dt the "Recruit" and "non-Recruit" groups was ' 
884. SAT scores for as many students in this total sample as possible 
were obtained froi6 the University 'Office of Admissi'ons. • Many students 
attending Michigan state University present ACT scqres* rather than the 
SAT to coi^plete admissions requir^ements. Fortunately, a fair sized 
group reported both sets of test scores. Since V&S had used the SAT 
and our purpose was to parallel as closely as possible their analysis 
it was decided to use the ACT« scores to predict SAT scores where only 
the former were available. The results led: to a* final sample of 379; 
As can be seen this was a rather larger loss of data due' the fact that 
many student records had neither ACT or SAT scbres. 

. - , ' ' ■ . ■ ■ , . ^ • ' 

Once, the data were prepared and the subgroups defined, the same ^ 
ranking process was appliedVto the. Michigan State university sample as 
V&S had used with their National Longitudinal Study sample(1978)T 
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Table 2 presents the results of the Michigan state sample cast in 
the same manner as those reported in Table 1 for V&S. ' ^ 

* 

Table 2 • 

Measured 'and. Estimated Abilities on -the Scholastic , 
Aptitude Test for Students at Michigan state 

, University 

. ■ - • ' * 

Second . Second 
Lowest Lowest lliddle Highest Highest std. 
GROUP Ranlc Rank Rank Rank. Rank Dev. ^ean N 



Varbi|l Abilitv 














« 


Non-'Recruits 


40 iO 


36.7 


16.7 


5.0 


1.7 


74.2' 


422.7 


Recruits 


22.4 


32.4 


18.5 


18.9 


7.7 


86.2 


469.4 


Non<-Teachers « 


25.6 


25.6 


18.6 


1«.0 


•16.3 


85.8 


478.4 


Teachers 


21.8 


33.8 


18.5, 


• 19.9 


6.0 


86.1 


467.6 


Conmitted Teachers 


24.6 


32.8 


19.7 


> 16.4 


' 6.6 


92.2 


463.1 


Defectors 


^9.3 


36.1 


16.9 


21.7 


, 6.0 


78.7 * 


47X).9 


Confirmed- Defectors 


9.1 


27.3 


18.2 


45.5 


0.0 


74.9 


492.7 


% pf Total Recrts , 


54.7 ^ 


65.6 


70.6 


89.1 


90-. 9 






4 who Taught * 


«4.3 


57.0 . 


'58.8 


78. ^ 


59.1 






% Committed 


28.3 ' 


'31.3 


35.3 


36.4 


36.4 






% Recruits Lost 


48.3 


,52.3 


50.0 


59.2 , 


60.0 







Mathematical Reasoning Abilitv 



120 
259' 
43 
216 
122 
'83 
11 



Non-Recruits 


32.5 ^ 


30.0 


18^3 


15.0 


3.3 


. ' 89.6 


481.6 


120 


Recruits 


25.9 


.29.3 


23.9. 


16.6 


4.2 


85.5 


498.0* 


^59 


Non-Teachers ^' 


2i.6 


20.9- 


27.9 


25^6 


0.0 


84.2 


497.6 , 




Teachers ^ . ^ 


'21.8 • 


33.8 


18.5^ 


19.9 . 


6.0 


86.1 


467.6 


216 


Cosoaitted Teachers 


24.6 


/32.fr 


19.7 


16.4 


6.6 


92.2 


463.1 


122 


Defectors . 


9.3 


36.1 


16.9 ^ 


21.7 


6.0 


78.7 


470.9. 


83 


Confirmed Defectors 


9.1 


27.3 


18.2 


45.5 


0.0 


74.9 


492.7 


11 


% of Total Recrts 


54.7 


65.6 


70.6 


89.1 


90.9 








% who Taught , 


44.3 


57.0 


58.8 


78.2 


59.1 


t 






% Committed 


28.3 


31.3 


35.3 


36.4 


36,4 








% Recruits Lost 


48.3 


52i^4 


SO.O 


59.2 


60.0 









There are some obvious differences $n the results of the two « 
studies.' A comparison of the Non-Recruit groups revealed that there 
were reliably different mean SAT scores for both Verbal and 
Quantitative meiasures; P-56.8, (MSE-10853,2, df- 1/2112, p<0.oi) and 
F-30.7>, (MSE«114S>8.6, df-1/2106, p<0.01) respectively. Not only did 
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th© V&S sampl© of non-recruits have a reliably hi-gher mean it was also 
about twice as variable as the MSU sample. Such a finding is not ^ 
surprising as the v&S ncn-recruits was an unselected sample 
representing all majors. 

> * ' 

The MSU nonriBcruit group was composed of a relatively homogeneous grou| 
of students preparing for careers in business and industry, the 
arts((6oiomercial art, the , performing arts, etc. ) i the professions of liq^w 
and medicine, and the health and social care fields. Notably absent^/' 
were those student in the physical, and natural sciences and 
engineering. • -These latter groups were indluded In the nonrecruits of 
the„V&S study. in Communication Arts and Science^. 

When the "recruits" frott the V6S sampl© were compared to the 
"recruits" from MSU the latter were fourid to have reliably higher mean 
SAT scores in both. V«rbal and Quantitative are&s; F-8.88 '(MSE">9594, 
df"l/884; p<o.oi) for 'Verbal and F«6.98 (MSE-9889.3, df-l/883,p<p'.cri) 
for quantitative. - ^ . * 

„ — a difference in the means Verbal SAT scores for 

the two groups of J* recruits" the ratio of highest rank to lowest rank 
was almost the same; 2. 92 for V&S. and 2.91 for MSU. in both .recruit 
groups there were< three lowest, ranks students for each one highest rank 
student. When Xhe parallel' ratios for "committed teache4^« in each 
sample were computed an interesting difference arose. As' noted, the 
S^S sample ration was almost 7 tb 1 (6.96 to 1)., The ratio in the l^SU 
samplci was foun^ to be not quite 4 to 1 (3.73 to 1). Both samples 
reflected a differential .loss, less from the lowest ranks and more from 
the highest ranks. However, it was much greater for the V&S sample./ 

Examination of the Quantitative me^sure^ revealed that in the V&S 
sample only two highest i^ank students were recruited for every seven 
lowest rank students ( 3 . to X) and the ration in the MSU sample was 
slightly over six to one (6.17 to 1). The ratio of highest to lowest 
rank "committed teach^ps'^ in the V&S sample showed the differential 
loss paralleling th&t reported for Verbal Scores, oh the^ other hand in 
the MSU sample a different resi^lt wa& found; the reduction from the 
lowest rank was great ei^ than that from the highest rank. As a 
consequende the ratio of highest to lowest improved -sli^tly, to just 
under six to one (5. 80 to 1} . 
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Table 3 



Comparison o£. PfBrcant of Ranks "Committed to Teachings" 
for the v&s and. MSU sampae^ 



.RANK 
Lowest RanX 
Second Lowest Rank 
Middle Rank 
Second Highest Rank 

f) 

Highefi|t Rank \^ ' 2-2 * 





s 


MSU 








Quant. 


Verhai 


Quant. 


15.8 


13.0 


28.3 


27.4 




10.5, 


^13.6 


31.3 


42.0 




8.4 


9.7 


35,3 


27.4 




4.2 


5. '5 


36.4 


29.0 




• 2-2' 


1.4 • 


36.4 


33.3 





Table 3 chowp another way of comparing the two samples. In this 
table two points are worth nbting. Filret> there was generally a higher 
percentage at £ll rank^ of the MSU saspJ^ who were "eoaaitted 
teachers". Second, SAT rank grdup did not, seem to vary in the MSU 
sample in the saiie fashion it did in the V&S sample. Clearly, in the 
latter sample "committed teachers" were drawn more heavily from '«:he 
lower ranks. 



Dlcaussion and Conc^uaions ^ ' * 

Care 'must be used in the interpretation of the these comparisons^ 
It may be^ fair to say that they indicate that the negative selection 
process is sensitive to some aspects /bf program variables. However, it 
must be kept in .mind that V&S collected their data from graduates who 
had gone, through some kind of pre-servicA esqp'erience jsind/or had 
actually taught. In this sense their sample represent the "workings" 
of the process for those going through it (assuming of course that the 
selection occurs in or around the college years) . with the data from 
HSU the most that can be said is the groups may represent a 
self -selection of students into a Teacher Education Program. Even at * 
that , the ^MSU data imply that t:he perception of a particular Teacher 
Education Program may influence the kinds of students who are attracted 
to. it. Apparently, students who on the average areNnore capable and 
optimistic about their future in teaching than those in the V&S sample. 
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In time -we should be able to offer data*on our own college 
graduates which more directly match the .conditions of the Vance and 
Schlechty(l982) stv^dy. For now, we hav< some evidence that our student" 
body is nnore optim:^stic about its future in teaching and most 
importantly that the "body" coAtain a goodly proportion of able . 
students as determined by SAT measures . «^ ^ 
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